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light may be thrown upon it by the experience of others." "In Eng- 
land a better industrial organization is needed ; in America a more 
efficient political organization and the subordination of the industrial 
to it ; and in Germany a more widely developed industrial organiza- 
tion and larger political and social functions for the people." As for 
the United States in particular, "it is clearly demonstrated that we 
must have stronger political institutions, a sense of duty, and a more 
enlightened public opinion before we can talk about the enlargement 
of duties and functions of the state in the management and conduct of 
industry" (pp. 290,291). 

On the whole Mr. McVey's book is well written; it is certainly 
clear and concise and the essential is always emphasized. The English 
is explicit in most places, though some sentences are obscure, and the 
style is marred by a long succession of split infinitives. Attention 
should be called to one error of fact. The author states : "With the 
exception of a few grapes, grasses and foliage plants there were no 
native economic plants" in the United States (p. 91); and "every 
crop now grown on a commercial scale was introduced from foreign 
countries" (p. 91). Payne in his History of the New World gives an 
admirable account of the economic plants indigenous to America, placing 
Indian corn at the head of his list. From this it will be seen that there 
are a number of very important crops now grown on a commercial 
scale in the United States which were not imported from "foreign 
countries." 

LlNDLEY M. KEASBEY. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Industrial Organization in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Cen- 
turies. By George Unwin. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1904. — 8vo., 
pp. vii., 277. 

The author of this book has accepted the theories of industrial evolu- 
tion expounded by Schmoller and Biicher, and makes use of them to 
explain the course of the transitions that occurred in "England as 
representative of West European civilization." Wishing " to bridge 
over the gap ... in industrial history between mediaeval England and 
England of the eighteenth century," he states it as the purpose of his 
book, " to give some account of the rise of the domestic or commission 
system ... as displacing the handicraft system of the town." This 
statement of purpose is somewhat misleading ; for the reader feels that 
the author has really put himself to the task of tracing the pedigree of 
modern industrial classes and of demonstrating that the differentiation 
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of social classes has been due to the division of labor. In the introduc- 
tion we are furnished with a diagram of this pedigree, which serves in 
some sort as a plan of the arrangement of the book. The last chapter 
is devoted to the antecedents of the trade union, an organization that, 
together with the employers association " and many other existing forms 
of social organization," finds an " ancestor " in the mediaeval craft gild. 
A purpose thus vaguely conceived and inadequately stated mars the 
unity of the book. It also hampers the author in his presentation of 
facts and confuses the reader. It is by taking the book, therefore, not 
as a whole but in sections that we find its real value. 

The first half of the book is devoted to the disintegration of the craft 
gild and the rise of the livery company ; and the author shows how, in 
spite of their difference in form and function, the latter could grow out 
of the former. He then gives a good description, based on unprinted 
materials, of the constitution and working of a typical London company 
in the time of Elizabeth. A symptom of the disintegration of this type 
during the next generation he finds in the efforts of the small masters 
toward independent organization. He shows how this plan, forced upon 
the industrial class by the oppressive policy of the merchant capitalists, 
succeeded with the assistance of the royal power ; and thus he accounts 
for the Stuart corporations of small masters. He somewhat impairs the 
clearness of his presentation of the movement by regarding the efforts 
of the small masters to protect themselves by association as a link to 
connect the mediaeval craft gild with the modern trade union. This 
connection is not seen, it is true, in the results of the efforts, since the 
organizations later became representative of the large manufacturers, 
but rather, so the author thinks, in their intention, which was to preserve 
the status of the small master and protect his independence. Having 
shown the origin of these corporations, the author deals with their inner 
history during the early stage of their existence. He shows how some of 
them made experiments with joint stock enterprise and failed for want of 
the legal machinery and business organization necessary to secure the 
responsible administration of collective capital ; and how others, seeking 
to exploit the monopoly secured by their charters through an alliance with 
individual capitalists, failed because the capitalist was not inclined to 
maintain the best industrial conditions. At this point he interpolates, 
for no apparent reason, a chapter on protectionism under James I. 
When he resumes his argument it is to show that, while the small masters' 
organizations served as training grounds for the modern " captain of in- 
dustry," their influence on the rank and file of workmen was still more 
educational, and that out of their ruins the trade unions were built. 
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The growth of industrial capital made possible the organization of 
manufacturing on a large scale and the small masters were reduced to 
the condition of wage-earners. These reduced masters along with the 
journeymen formed a new class conscious of its special interests, and 
trade unions were the result. 

Thomas Walker Page. 
University of California. 

The Kings Household in England before the Norman Conquest. 
By Laurence Marcellus Larson. Madison, Wisconsin, 1904. — 
152 PP- 

Mr. Larson prefaces his useful essay with a discussion of his sources 
and authorities which is not particularly valuable or illuminating. To 
tell again what an ordinary student of English history ought to know is 
certainly a work of supererogation even if it does meet some imaginary 
requirements of the doctoral dissertation. The notes are not based 
upon an examination of manuscript sources, and some of the most im- 
portant critical commentaries are not utilized. Throughout the tract 
there are evidences that the complexity of problems in paleography 
and diplomatics is not appreciated. For instance, the first charter in 
Kemble's collection is rejected on linguistic grounds, when a slight 
knowledge of the manuscript from which the document is taken would 
have revealed the complete insufficiency of such a test. Two pages are 
employed in arriving at an unsatisfactory conclusion on the early Kent- 
ish laws which Liebermann definitely fixed in time and place some 
years ago. 

Five chapters of the work are devoted to a discussion of the earl, 
gesith, thegn, secular dignitaries, chancery and king's priest. Here 
Mr. Larson has rendered a real service by giving in systematic form an 
account of related institutions which are discussed in a disconnected 
and often unsatisfactory fashion by other writers. His conclusions on 
most important points do not differ materially from views already ac- 
cepted, but the value of the whole is enhanced by the wealth of illus- 
trative detail brought together from the sources. What appears to be 
an important discovery, namely, that the royal seal was used in the 
tenth century, is really an error based upon a wrong interpretation of a 
source. The evidence cited in support of this conclusion is an extract 
from a document of Aethelred's reign : " Then sent the king his seal by 
Aelfhere the abbot to the gemot at Cwicelmeshlaewe." The Anglo- 
Saxon word which Mr. Larson translates as " seal " is " insegel," a term 
which means " writ " as well as " seal," and evidently is " writ " in this 



